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BUSINESS 


Recent Highlights 


November’s Index of Business Activity in New 
Mexico, shown on the thermometer at the left, 
dropped 4.6 per cent from October to hit its lowest 
point since March 1953. All of the activities which 
go into this overall index joined in the decline from 
October, except contractors’ and manufacturers’ 
sales. The sharpest decline, and the one which ac- 
counted for 90 per cent of the drop in the composite 
index, was in building permits. November’s drop 
was partly a carry-over of the customary late- 
autumn decline. This fall decline usually occurs in 
October and is followed by a recovery in Novem- 
ber, but both last year and this there has been an 
up-swing in October followed by a small decline in 
November. Although the seasonal decline in No- 
vember was unusual, it was also of minor conse- 
quence taken by itself. What is more remarkable 
is that this is the third month in succession in 
which the Index of Business Activity has fallen be- 
low the level of a year earlier, the first time since 
1947 that the index in any two successive months 
has failed to exceed that of a year before. 


The Composite Index of Business Activity in New Mexico—a new month-by- 
month measure combining the principal economic activities of the State 
into one figure. See page 3, and also thermometer on this page. 


The Business Side of Art in New Mexico—Every reader knows that New Mex- 
ico is an art center. Here are the details of how the artists earn their livings. 
See page 10. 
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OUR NEW COVER: 


This issue of NEw Mexico BusINEss features a new 
cover, designed by Professor Ralph Douglass, which is in- 
tended to set off the thermometer-gage of the Composite 
Index of Business Activity to best advantage. Professor 
Douglass, a well-known calligrapher of Albuquerque, has 
designed a number of other publications. For the new 
heading he combined an adaptation of English Roundhand 
script with a modern sans-serif type face. English Round- 
hand is an old business script popular in the 19th Century, 
while the modern face follows the proportions of the classic 
Roman alphabet. 


RECENT BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Although it is generally recognized that con- 
struction has been a major contributor to the extra- 
ordinary postwar business activity in New Mexico, 
just how much it has contributed is not generally 
realized. From 1940 to 1952 construction jumped 
from eighth to fifth place as a contributor to the 
income of the State’s residents, increasing over 
1,200 per cent. By contrast, construction income 
for the nation as a whole increased less than 500 
per cent during the same period. 

In New Mexico construction has at times during 
the last three years employed as high as 12 per 
cent of all nonagricultural workers, whereas it has 

‘never accounted for as much as 6 per cent of the 
nation’s working force. Since 1947 the indexes of 
building permits and contractors’ sales have al- 
most consistently exceeded those of any other 
activity included in the composite Index of Busi- 
ness Activity in New Mexico (discussed elsewhere 
in the issue; see particularly the table on page 7). 

The postwar building boom hit New Mexico 
with a much greater impact than in most parts of 
the nation. Consequently we have become accus- 
tomed to an abnormally high level of construction 
employment and are prone to be extremely sensi- 
tive to any decline in it. During recent weeks the 
Bureau has had an opportunity to get a first-hand 


picture of construction activity throughout the 
State through the eyes of one of our research staff, 
Mr. Vicente Ximenes, who has visited the princi- 
pal localities and projects. This state-wide bird’s- 
eye view appears as follows: 


In the Albuquerque area (mid-November) the 
principal heavy construction projects are the 
Simms Building downtown, the Public Service 
Company power plant on south Broadway, and 
the REA power plant at Algodones. All three of 
these projects are scheduled for completion by 
next June. A few of the largest project home build- 
ers are still active, but home building in general 
is quiet. 


Construction conditions in the Roswell area are 
typical of much of the State. Big contractors have 
plenty to do, and are wondering what all the reces- 
sion talk is about. Two or three new buildings are | 
going up at the airbase, including a new photo 
laboratory. A runway and ramp project is also 
under way. A Phoenix contractor is building a sus- 
pension bridge to carry E] Paso Natural Gas Com- 
pany’s new pipeline across the Pecos river, and 
this project is employing both out-of-state and 
local labor. 

Homebuilding is down in the area, and small 
homebuilders and subcontractors such as paint- 
ers, plumbers, and plasterers employing two to six 
men are finding little work. Many of them have let 
their help go, and are working for wages them- 
selves for the big contractors in the area. 


In Carlsbad, Stearns-Rogers Company has 84 
workers engaged in building two potash refinery 
plants, and these jobs will continue for some time. 
Project-type homebuilding has slumped in this 
area, but activity is fairly good in construction of 
single homes. Potash production is still expanding, 
bringing a small but steady trickle of newcomers 
to the area. 

Homebuilding in Artesia is extremely quiet. The 
only project worth mentioning in this area is a 
small special job on a local refinery, using mostly 
workers imported from Albuquerque and E] Paso. 


In the Hobbs-Lovington-Lea county area home- 
building is at a standstill but heavy construction 
is quite active, with two big natural gasoline plants 
going up near Lovington. Rigs and drilling are 
extremely active in the area also. Eight or nine 
“dirt” contractors, each with eight to ten em- 
ployees, are finding plenty to do, building roads 


Continued on Page 18 


The Index of Business Activity in New Mexico... 


A New Measure of Business 


Alan D. Carey * 


Early in its history the Bureau of Business Re- 
search set as one of its goals the development of 
some single measure of business activity in the 
State. Such an index was not, however, set up as 
a primary goal, but as a long-term one to be 
achieved when other more significant economic 
analyses were completed. 

Clearly the development of a single measure of 
general economic activity must be preceded by the 
analysis of the individual activities of the econ- 
omy. There must be prior study of the mining 
industry, of retail and wholesale activities, of the 
construction industry, of the financial industry, 
and of many more segments of the economy. None 
of these can be slighted. All must be examined 
with care to determine their characteristics, both 
as single entities and as parts of the whole. 

Much of this work has now been completed. Past 
issues of this bulletin have told parts of the story, 
and future issues will tell more of it. The basic 
materials and idea needed for developing the index 
of general business have now been put together. 
It is the purpose of this article to describe the 
new index which is featured as a “business ther- 
mometer”’ on our front page. 


How Measure Total Business Activity? 

The simple question, “How’s business?” can 
have no simple answer statistically speaking. Busi- 
ness in a community is made up of many activities, 
all of which may be experiencing different, and 
sometimes diverse, trends. No single statistical 
series available from business (such as retail sales 
or petroleum production) can be used to measure 
adequately the ups and downs of all business ac- 
tivity, because each of these series describes 
primarily the changes in the activities of a single 
industry. Even so, those who are interested in the 
course of general business activity insist upon 


* Mr. Carey was for five years Statistician for the Bureau of Business 
Research. He is now Director of the Bureau of Business and Economic 
Research, and Associate Professor of Economics at the University of 
Houston. 


for the State 


some measure which will give a picture of how 
well business as a whole is doing. 

With this problem in mind, the economic statis- 
tician attempts to develop a composite index of 
business activity which will combine available 
measures of activities in all industries to give a 
single measure of changes in the general picture 
of business. This involves three major jobs: 
(1) getting together statistical series which ade- 
quately measure changes in each major industry, 
(2) establishing a procedure for combining these 
various series in such a way that each one exer- 
cises an influence on the final index which is 
proportionate to its importance in total business 
activity, and (3) making the numerous calcula- 
tions which are necessary to arrive at the com- 
posite index. 


Measuring the Industries 

Although it is obviously impossible to measure 
the changes in every business, it is possible to 
measure those in major groups of businesses, or 
industries. The generally recognized major groups 
are trade, services and amusements, construction, 
transportation and utilities, manufacturing, min- 
ing, and a group called finance, insurance, and real 
estate. Agriculture is also recognized as a major 
industry, but it is excluded from consideration 
here because of the difficulties of measuring 
monthly changes in agricultural activity. 

Changes in some industries can be measured 
fairly easily. Others are so complex and far-reach- 
ing as to defy careful measurement. Some can be 
measured directly, others only indirectly. The task 
of the business statistician is to sort out from all 
of the various alternative measurements those 
which appear to do the best job with the most 
reasonable expenditure of effort. Through the 
years this sorting and evaluating has been going 
on all over the country. 

The Federal Reserve Board, for example, has 
studied the meaning of the statistical series 


named “bank debits.” Along with nearly everyone 
else, the Board has concluded that the series— 
which is really only a tabulation of the amounts 
which people withdraw from their checking ac- 
counts—depicts rather well the volume of money 
transactions. Since in most communities money 
is used principally to pay for shoes, groceries, and 
doctor bills, to meet payrolls,. to buy business in- 
ventories, etc., it seems logical to think of the bank 
debit series as reflecting the volume of business 
being transacted. True, there are some overlaps, 
as when a bit of merchandise is transferred from 
a wholesaler to a retailer, and on to some con- 
sumer. On the other hand, even though only one 
piece of merchandise was involved, there were 
actually two separate transactions. 

If we say, then, that bank debits represent both 
wholesale and retail trade we should not miss too 
far. Two sources of variance exist, however, that 
deserve mention. In the first place, bank debits do 
reflect other things than trade, although these are 
of lesser significance. One of the more important 
of these is the volume of payments made to doc- 
tors, dentists, and for all sorts of other personal 
services. In the second place, some trade may not 
be represented by the money-flow concept. These 
are probably minor in nature. 


Trade, Services, and Amusements. Changes in the 
volume of bank debits probably come as close to 
measuring indirectly the changes in the general 
level of business as any data available directly 
from business. It would be better, however, to 
have direct measures, and these are available for 
most of the industry groups. The School Tax Divi- 
sion of the New Mexico Bureau of Revenue re- 
leases each month figures showing the volume of 
receipts reported by retail stores and wholesalers 
for the second preceding month. The Bureau of 
Business Research computes indexes of these re- 
ceipts which it publishes each month in this bulle- 
tin as the Index of Retail Sales. Since the volume 
of sales is probably the best available measure of 
the level of activity in these trades, the Bureau 
uses the indexes of sales of these groups to repre- 
sent them in the composite index of business 
activity. 

The School Tax Division also reports separately 
the gross receipts of service establishments, places 
of amusement, contractors, transportation and 
utility companies, and manufacturing establish- 
ments. Indexes of sales for each of these groups 
are prepared and published by the Bureau of 
Business Research. Each of these indexes provides 
a fairly reliable measure of the changing level 


of activities of the respective business groups. 

For the service and amusement trades, the index 
of their combined gross receipts (or sales) is used 
as the only measure to represent their activities 
in the composite index of business activity. For 
the other industries sales indexes are supple- 
mented by other measures. 


Construction. The construction industry is one for 
which there are available supplementary meas- 
ures. Most communities require that any construc- 
tion taking place within their limits must meet 
certain minimum standards. These standards have 
to do with such things as electrical wiring, plumb- 
ing, nearness to lot lines, and quality of construc- 
tion. When the proper information is filed with 
the city offices, a builder is given a permit to go 
ahead with his construction. 

A tabulation based upon the building permit 
data reveals how many structures are permitted— 
it being assumed that all are actually completed. 
As a matter of fact, about 95 per cent of all per- 
mitted structures do get built. From these records 
we have a direct measure of not only the mere 
number of structures, but also their type — 
whether completely new structures or additions, 
alterations or repairs. We can determine the num- 
ber of rooms in new residences, or the dollar cost 
of construction. The common denominator of all 
building permit records is the estimated cost of 
construction. A monthly tabulation of dollar cost 
estimates from all permits issued by most of the 
issuing communities in New Mexico has been made 
by the Bureau of Business Research for nearly 
six years. 

There are three principal sources of error in 
the building permit series. The first is that esti- 
mates of construction cost are almost always 
understated. Fortunately the understatement 
tends to be a fairly constant percentage of true 
cost, so that an examination of changes in the 
series—the upward and downward swings—re- 
veals about the same changes as would be deter- 
mined from an examination of a series showing 
the true construction costs. The second source of 
error lies in the fact that not all communities re- 
quire permits, and one major New Mexico city 
has a permit and inspection system so lax that 
it cannot justifiably be included in the Bureau’s 
series, Finally, a new home which was permitted 
in August, for example, may actually be built in 
August, September, and October. Moreover, a new 
office building may take a year or more to com- 
plete after the permit is issued. Such lags should 
be considered in interpreting building permit data. 
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Data for sales of contractors have an opposite 
sort of time distortion because the bulk of pay- 
ment for a construction project is not received 
until the project is completed. Thus construction 
on a given project may have been in progress for 
months before its effects show up in the gross 
receipts of contractors. Data on sales do, however, 
cover activities which are not subject to building 
permits. For these reasons it was decided to use 
both measures of construction activity in the com- 
posite index. 


Transportation and Utilities. The group called 
transportation and utilities is composed of busi- 
nesses offering a rather broad range of services 
to the public. The only direct measure of the over- 
all activities of this group is its reported gross 
receipts. It seems desirable, however, to supple- 
ment the dollar volume data with some measure 
of physical activity. 

The only businesses in this large group for 
which direct measures of physical activity are 
available are the electric power companies who 
report regularly to the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. The Commission in turn makes public cer- 
tain production data which may be used for our 
purpose. If we assume, with reservations, that all 
utilities follow the same pattern of production as 
the electrical utilities, then we have a measure 
of the changes in the physical activity of utilities 
in general, the most important of which is the 
electric light and power industry. 


Manufacturing. Electric power statistics have a 
further useful feature in that, properly handled, 
they reveal surprisingly well any appreciable 
changes in the level of manufacturing activity. 
The necessary special handling is performed by 
the Federal Power Commission when it tabulates 
separately the volume of electric power produced 
for industrial consumption. This tabulation in- 
cludes not only production by the public utilities, 
but also the volume of electric power produced 
by company-owned power installations. The 
reason that the industrial production series 
represents manufacturing is simply that most 
manufacturers use electricity to power their 
equipment. 

Electric power production, then, may be used 
as a measure of manufacturing activity. In the 
Bureau’s composite index, the index of manufac- 
turer’s sales is also used to measure this segment 
of over-all business activity. This index is com- 
puted from the School Tax Division’s reported 
gross receipts of manufacturing establishments. 


Mining. New Mexico’s mining industry is com- 
posed of three major segments—metallics, potash, 
and petroleum. The U. S. Bureau of Mines each 
month reports mine production of New Mexico’s 
five principal metallics—copper, lead, zinc, gold, 
and silver. These figures are combined into a single 
index of metallics production by the Bureau of 
Business Research. This index represents metal 
mining in the composite index. 

Petroleum production is reported by the pro- 
ducers to several State agencies. The Bureau uses 
the figures released monthly by the Oil Conserva- 
tion Commission to compute an index of petroleum 
production which is used to represent this activity 
in the composite index. 

The potash producers report their production 
to the Severance Tax Division of the Bureau of 
Revenue. These figures are used to compute an 
index of potash production, and this index is in- 
cluded in the composite. Thus we have good direct 
measures of the changing level of activity in each 
of the three major segments of the mining 
industry. 


Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate. Continuing 
down the list of major industries, we come to the 
one spoken of by statisticians as the FIRE indus- 
try. This is not a reference to firemen or arsonists. 
The letters are merely the initials of the terms 
Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate. These busi- 
nesses are grouped together because the offices 
of such firms typically do the same sorts of work 
with the same sorts of equipment and the same 
sorts of employees. 

Businesses in this group, however, provide a 
wide variety of services, and there is available no 
single measure of their varied activities. The vol- 
ume of bank debits is probably an adequate meas- 
ure of the activities of commercial banks, and 
these are regularly reported to the Bureau by 
most of the banks in the State. Bank debits, as 
previously pointed out, are also a fairly good indi- 
cator of changes in the level of business in general, 
and it may be supposed that they reflect changes 
in the level of activities of other businesses in the 
FIRE group. 

One other statistical series is available to meas- 
ure activities of concerns in this industry group. 
Insurance firms report sales of life insurance to 
the Life Insurance Agency Management Associa- 
tion, and this association releases these figures 
each month for each state, If it may be assumed 
that all activities of insurance firms vary as does 
the sale of life insurance, then these sales may 
be accepted as a measure of this activity. If, fur- 


ther, it is assumed that people buy insurance for 
the same general reasons and at the same time as 
they purchase real estate, then the series repre- 
sents fairly well two segments of the FIRE indus- 
try. This assumption is made on the grounds that 
individuals presumably purchase both life insur- 
ance and real estate as investments in the future, 
and only when incomes are sufficiently high to 
cover subsistence costs and leave a little over. 


Combining the Industry Measures 


The idea of weighing together several statistical 
series to secure an over-all picture is, to employ 
the vernacular, as old as the hills. It will surprise 
no one. A simple example will make clear the 
arithmetic of the operation. 

Suppose that in a simple economy there are 
only two kinds of activity—retailing and mining, 
and that retailing is ten times as important as is 
- mining. Suppose further that both activities can 
be measured, but in different units—dollars of 
sales and tons of ore. It is clearly improper to add 
50,000 dollars and 1,500 tons to get a composite 
picture of the economy of 51,500 dollar-tons. 

Worse still would be a comparison of this 
51,500 dollar-tons with 52,000 dollar-tons which re- 
sult from adding together 45,000 dollars and 7,000 
tons. The increase from 51,500 to 52,000 (about 
1 per cent) would have no meaning at all because 
(1) we are attempting to combine non-comparable 
units of measurement and (2) the change in the 
combined measure does not reflect the relative 
importance of the two components (retailing and 
mining). Although the activity with an impor- 
tance of ten declined 10 per cent the industry with 
an importance of only one increased 366 per cent, 
with the result that the combined measure showed 
increased activity. 

To get a more realistic result, the percentage 
change of each series might be calculated and then 
arithmetically combined as follows: 


Retailing Mining 
Activity in 1951 50,000 1,500 
Activity in 1952 45,000 7,000 
1952 as per cent of 1951 90 467 
(1952’s index of activity) 
Importance of industry 10 1 
(the industry’s weight) 
Index times weight 900 467 
(the weighted index) 
Sum of weighted indexes 1,367 
Divided by total weights 11 
Equals the Composite Index 124 


This shows that if both series are multiplied 
by (or weighted with) a measure of their relative 
importance and the total divided by the sum of 
the weights a far more logical figure results. In 
this case, economic activity in our hypothetical 
community was 24 per cent higher in 1952 than 
in 1951; that is, 1952’s activity was 124 per cent 
of 1951’s. Although this process may not be 
perfect, it is the best one available for our use. 

Reasonably reliable data to measure the various 
sectors of New Mexico’s economy are now avail- 
able, and a reasonably good process for combining 
them exists. The next step is to determine the 
relative importance of the various activities in 
order that a weight may be assigned to each. 


The Relative Importance of Industries 


The single measure which comes the closest to 
describing the relative importance of each indus- 
try in the total picture of business is the estimate 
of employment made each month by the Employ- 
ment Security Commission of New Mexico. The 
Commission estimates total nonagricultural em- 
ployment for the State and for each of the major 
industries. It might seem reasonable to use this 
series to describe the way the economy is oper- 
ating instead of laboriously working out a com- 
posite of many indexes, but employment statistics 
have a serious drawback in that they are not suffi- 
ciently sensitive to changes in the level of activity. 

Under some circumstances business activity 
may undergo a considerable change without em- 
ployees being added or dropped. Under other cir- 
cumstances employment may change without a 
corresponding change in economic activity. An- 
other difficulty is that employment estimates are 
published to the nearest one hundred workers. 
While this is statistically proper, it results in 
changes being reported in such large increments 
that they do not show the fine shadings of change 
desirable for detailed analysis. 

Employment data do, however, provide a guide 
to the relative importance of the various indus- 
tries in the State. In the average month of 1952, 
for example, there were 130,690 nonagricultural 
wage workers in the State. Of these, 32,820, or 25.1 
per cent, were working in wholesale and retail 
trade. At the same time 5,340 others, or 4.1 per 
cent of the total, were employed in finance, insur- 
ance, and real estate (the FIRE group). These 
two extremes illustrate that the data depict quite 
well the relative importance of these two 
industries. 

Table I shows the distribution among the 


major industries of nonagricultural, nongovern- e@ 


Totals 


mental employment in 1953, together with the 
percentage which each contributed to the total. 
It may be assumed that this percentage represents 
the importance of each industry in the total non- 
agricultural economy. This percentage, therefore, 
becomes the weight to be assigned to the statistical 
series which represents the industry in the com- 
posite index. The statistical series and the weights 
assigned to each appear in the right-hand columns 
of the Table. Table I is thus a summary of the 
construction of the Composite Index of Business 
Activity in New Mexico. 

Table I gives an impression of accuracy which 
is not quite warranted by the facts of statistical 
life. Even a census taken by a federal agency can 
not hope to count all of the employees of these 


the Index of Business Activity in New Mexico. 

The first step is to secure the actual index num- 
ber for each of the statistical series. Each of these 
is available from the statistical processes which 
produce the indexes which appear regularly in this 
bulletin. 

Each of the index numbers is multiplied by the 
weight assigned to the industry which it repre- 
sents. The sum of these weighted indexes is then 
divided by the sum of the weights and the result 
is the Index of Business Activity in New Mexico 
for the current month. On paper the process for 
calculating the index for October of this year 
looked like this: 


Index for Weight for Weighted 


industries. Neither can we expect to weight the September the Series § Index 
relative importance of industries to an accuracy Retail sales 140.6 25 3515.0 
of 1 per cent of the total. Moreover, the influence Wholesale sales 128.7 5 643.5 
of any industry upon the business life of the com- — and Amusement aes ™ ie 
munity may change from month to month. Never- Ph aie 284.6 6 1707.6 
theless, the system is the best that can be devised Building permits 138.3 5 691.5 
within the present limitations of available data Transportation and 
and practical workability. Utility sales 163.9 8 1311.2 
Electric power production 176.6 10 1766.0 
Manufacturer’s sales 270.8 8 2166.4 
How the Index Is Calculated . . Metallics production 75.1 3 225.3 
Having obtained the statistical series to measure petroleum production 160.8 6 964.8 
the various industries, devised the method for Potash production 194.2 2 388.4 
combining them, and determined the relative im- Bank debits 166.0 3 498.0 
portance of each industry and the weights to Life insurance sales 219.8 1 219.8 
assign to each series, there remains the job of Total—all series on 100 17362.8 
actually calculating each month the final product— Composite index 173.6 
TABLE I 
DETERMINATION OF WEIGHTS FOR STATISTICAL SERIES USED 
IN COMPOSITE INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
Average Monthly Statistical 
Employment Per Cent Series Used Index 
Industry in 1952 of Total to Represent Weight 
Trade 
Retail 32,820 25.1 Retail Sales 25 
Wholesale 6,350 4.9 Wholesale Sales 5 
Services and amusements 22,920 17.5 Service and amusement sales 18 
Construction 13,950 10.7 Contractor’s sales 5 
Building permits 6 
Transportation and utilities 18,780 14.4 Transportation and utility sales 8 
Electric power production 10 
Manufacturing 15,660 12.0 Manufacturer’s sales 8 
Mining 
Metallic 3,590 2.7 Metallics production 3 
Petroleum 8,080 6.2 Petroleum production 6 
Other 3,200 2.4 Potash production 2 
FIRE 5,340 4,1 Bank debits 3 
Life insurance sales 1 
130,690 100.0 100 
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What the Index Shows activity during 1947-49. That is to say, a current 


This new index will permit the businessmen of 
New Mexico to watch the current development of 
the total business picture. It relates the sum total 
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of business activity each month to the level of 
index number of 171.5 means that business activ- 
ity in general, as measured by the index, is 171.5 
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per cent as great as, or 71.5 per cent greater than, 
it was in the average month during the period 
1947 through 1949, which is the base period for 
all the indexes used in the composite. 

By comparing the index numbers for various 
months, we can relate the level of general business 
from one month to another. For example, it may 
be of interest to know how business in September 
of this year compares with that of September two 
years ago. This year’s September index stands at 
173.6 and the index for September 1951 was 141.4. 
We conclude, therefore, that business this Sep- 
tember measured about 22.8 per cent better than 
it did two years earlier. (173.6—141.4~—141.4— 
.2277) 

To get a picture of the course of business activ- 
ity in New Mexico, you need merely plot the 
monthly index numbers as in the accompanying 
figure. This shows the rapid expansion and present 
high level of business activity in the State—a 
graphic although over-simplified picture of recent 
business history. 

To round out the picture and gain a perspective, 
however, one needs to relate the level of activity 


in recent years to the levels which prevailed in the 
twenties, thirties, and early forties. For that pur- 
pose the annual indexes are plotted in Figure 2. A 
glance at the second graph shows clearly just how 
high the postwar levels of business have been. 

The greater detail provided by the monthly in- 
dexes in Figure 1 brings out clearly the wide 
fluctuations in business activity from month to 
month. It shows, too, a distinct tendency toward a 
fairly uniform pattern throughout the year, with 
a low point in January, a spring peak in April 
or May, a midsummer lull, followed by an early- 
fall upswing and a late-fall low, and a peak at 
year-end. 

Figure 1 brings out the fact that the December 
peaks in 1950, 1951, and 1952 were very marked. 
The unusually brisk Christmas trade of the past 
three years has led many businessmen to expect 
an equally heavy upsurge of business activity 
every Christmas season. The figures for December 
1953 are not yet available, but it seems likely on 
the basis of present indications that it will not 
show as great an increase as that which has 
characterized the three preceding years. 


TABLE II 
INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY IN NEW MEXICO 

1947 - 1953 

(1947-1949 = 100) 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Year 

1947 69.5 83.3 88.5 87.6 84.8 89.2 88.4 91.4 94.9 91.3 102.2 101.2 89.3 
1948 93.0 97.7 99.0 102.2 95.6 97.0 102.8 114.2 99.4 102.9 111.4 112.8 102.3 
1949 100.5 1134 109.2 1106 113.9 1111 1040 1121 102.7 1074 1%(109.0 1121 108.8 
1950 99.2 111.2 112.7 1138.0 117.5 115.8 182.00 188.4 119.5 1116 1210 16038 121.1 
1951 114.5 118.1 127.7 129.4 148.4 130.9 142.8 140.7 141.4 120.7 145.5 182.0 136.8 
1952 135.1 152.1 162.3 170.9 159.0 155.4 179.8 176.00 185.7 180.7 1788 200.6 169.7 
1953 158.3 169.9 166.5 206.9 179.3 1907 173.6 179.8 


NEW MEXICO POPULATION ESTIMATES FOR 1953 


According to the most recent estimates made by 
the Bureau of Business Research the population of 
New Mexico had reached a total of 763,000 by the 
end of 1953. This was a gain of approximately 
82,000 during the three years since the last federal 
census. 

Eighteen counties gained in population and 
fourteen lost population. The counties which 
gained in population included Bernalillo, Los 
Alamos, the highly developed irrigated areas in 
the southern part of the State, and the oil and gas 
regions in the southeastern and northwestern 
parts of the State. The counties which lost popula- 


Y ) tion were mostly in the northeastern and central 


ranching areas of the State. 

Since 1950 the State has continued at an ac- 
celerated rate the phenomenal population growth 
of the decade 1940-50. In 1940 the population was 
531,000. By 1950 it had reached 681,000, a 28 per 
cent increase. The 1953 estimated population of 
763,000 was a 12 per cent gain in 3 years. If the 
same rate of increase prevails during the remain- 
der of the decade the population of the State of 
New Mexico will be close to 1,000,000 by 1960. 
During the decade 1940-50 New Mexico was the 
ninth most rapidly growing state in the Union, and 
perhaps during the present decade it will better 
that position. 


The Business Side of Art in New Mexico... 


1. Painting 


Paul M. Sears * 


Can an artist keep his integrity as a painter if 
he also gives prudent attention to the market for 
his work? Many artists feel that their paintings 
should be a strictly personal and noncommercial 
approach to whatever is beautiful or worth while 
in life—that business standards have little or no 
place in art. Yet virtually every artist will ac- 
knowledge that his work does have a business side, 
for most artists hope to support themselves 
through the sale of their art. Only a few succeed 
in doing so, however, and the difficulty of under- 
standing business-in-art is made no easier by the 
fact that these successful artists include both out- 
and-out merchandisers and others who have paid 
little attention to the market. 

In New Mexico, long noted as an art center, 
probably no more than a dozen painters support 
themselves entirely by sales of their paintings. 
Others, to the total of perhaps forty, earn their 
livings partly by various side lines and specialties 
in art, and about twice that number in the State 
(a total of 73) are recognized in the 1953 edition 
of Who’s Who in American Art. On a wider basis, 
the current roster of the Museum of New Mexico 
lists about 775 painters and sculptors living in 
the State, and many of these have at least some 
economic stake in their art. 

The present article will describe how the paint- 
ers among New Mexico artists earn their livings. 
A later article will deal with the economic situa- 
tion of another group of artists, the State’s crafts- 
men in textiles, metal, clay, and other materials. 
Outside the scope of these studies are the Indian 
artists of New Mexico, and the few Spanish-speak- 
ing artists who still work in the older traditions 
of their people. 


Selling Art—Big-City Galleries and Major 
Reputations 

The large commercial galleries in eastern and 
California cities are the best sales outlets for an 
artist who cares seriously about his professional 
reputation. Such a gallery will promote the artist 
* Mr. Sears is Publications Editor of the Bureau of Business Research. 
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by helping to place his work in the more important 
art museums of the country. This is an almost es- 
sential step in establishing a national reputation 
for the artist, and has considerable bearing on 
prices and sales of his work. Just as other profes- 
sional men, in their biographical summaries, will 
list the positions they have held, artists are likely 
to list the major museums which own their work. 

Regular business connections with galleries in 
the national market are reserved for the very top 
rank of artists, talented, trained, productive peo- 
ple whose work can stand against the strongest 
competition. Only a select few New Mexico artists, 
perhaps eight or ten in all, have such representa- 
tion. This small group includes most but not all 
of the best known, best paid artists in the State. 

However, any artist, no matter how poor his 
work, can rent a major commercial gallery to ex- 
hibit his own paintings and can hire a press agent 
to turn out publicity for him. He takes his chances 
with the art critics, but no matter, he can go back 
home where New York papers are seldom read, 
and claim from that time on that he has exhibited 
in a national gallery and has gained (via the press 
agent) national recognition. 

This sort of thing, though it happens rarely, 
suggests that selling art in New Mexico may be 
quite different from selling art in New York. Such 
is indeed the case. 


New Mexico Galleries 

Art galleries in New Mexico are few in number 
and are limited almost entirely to the “Art Belt” 
of Albuquerque, Santa Fe, and Taos, with a dozen 
or so galleries in Taos, and three or four in each 
of the other two cities. 

In comparison with New York galleries those 
in New Mexico are smaller, operate on much 
less capital, and usually charge lower commissions, 
around 25 per cent, compared with the standard 
33 1/3 per cent for national galleries. New Mexico 
galleries furthermore are highly specialized in 
that they represent southwestern artists almost 
entirely, and their sales are comparatively low— 
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$2,000 to $25,000 a year probably sets the low and 
high limits among them. A number of New Mexico 
galleries are open only during the tourist season, 
and every gallery in the State reaches its greatest 
sales volume in summer. 

Virtually every New Mexico artist has some sort 
of local gallery connection. The exceptions include 
some of those who sell nationally plus the rare 
local successes like Sam Smith and Peter Hurd, 
who have no need for middlemen. (As Hurd says, 
“Why should I work one-third harder for a dealer 
when I can sell everything I paint anyhow?”) 

Few if any New Mexico galleries have exclusive 
contracts with artists. This means the artist pays 
no commission on sales to buyers who find their 
way to him without help of the gallery. The pro- 
portion of total sales which are made through gal- 
leries naturally varies a great deal among artists. 
But virtually every artist in the State does some 
of his own selling. Gallery sales, in total, probably 
account for no more than half the art sold in the 
State. 

This is in considerable contrast to the national 
art market, where galleries with exclusive con- 
tracts take over the entire selling function for a 
great many artists. In New Mexico, art buyers 
want to meet the artist. 


The Artist’s Studio as a Salesroom 

Artists are often glamorous personalities to the 
public—to the extent that occasionally an artist 
feels his customers are morbidly interested in pri- 
vate lives, and only secondarily in paintings. This 
attitude seems stronger in the southwest than in 
larger art centers, and it appreciably influences 
the way art is sold in New Mexico. 

Part of the public’s curiosity comes from the 
entrenched—and largely erroneous—folklore hold- 
ing that artists live bohemian lives untrammelled 
by the social conventions which bind other people. 
Curiosity about artists perhaps also reflects the in- 
dividual and changeable status of the art market. 
Many people who buy art are a little uncertain 
about their own taste. Since the painting they buy 
is an individual rather than a standardized prod- 
uct, the reassurance of knowing the artist may 
serve much the same function which brand names 
serve on other products. 

Mrs. Jane Hiatt, director of La Fonda Gallery 
in Taos, says, “Practically all our major purchases 
of art, from $50 up, are made through personal 
contact with the artist, even though the buyer 
often comes to the gallery first.” The gallery saves 
the artist’s time by screening casual curiosity 


e seekers from potential buyers, and by arranging 
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interviews for times which will interfere least 
with work. But it may be up to the artist to carry 
the sale through, not by whipping out an order 
blank at the strategic moment, but simply by be- 
ing pleasant to the customer. 

Some artists kill sales at this point, but most 
of them find it no trouble to be friendly to people 
who after all enjoy the things the artist produces. 
Sam Smith, who deals directly with all his pur- 
chasers, says, “People want to know what kind of 
a man the artist is. The painting they buy will 
come to live with them for good, and they don’t 
want something by a jerk or a communist. When 
they buy art they want to further a worthy cause. 
They want to buy from someone they can respect.” 

Alfred Rogoway, director of the Ruins Gallery 
in Taos which offers abstract paintings, agrees 
that the personality of the artist is important in 
sales, but “the buyer must like the painting too, 
of course.” He adds, “Conservative people who 
buy art may also want to meet the artist because 
unconsciously they may want to check up and be 
reassured that he is not a wild or dissolute char- 
acter.” This curiosity, he points out, is far differ- 
ent from that of casual tourists, 40 or 50 of whom 
drop into the Ruins Gallery each day during sum- 
mer. “A lot of them have never seen an artist 
except in photographs. They are so curious they 
want to touch an artist, just to see what he is like. 
Maybe two or three visitors a day come in who 
are really interested in art and know something 
about it.” 

Howard Schleeter has had similar experiences: 
“Real collectors don’t worry about the artist. They 
see a painting they want and they’ll buy it right 
off the gallery wall. The artist may be two blocks 
away, and unless they want to see more of his 
work they won’t even bother him. But a lot of peo- 
ple think they buy the artist when they buy his 
painting. They want to take him out to dinner and 
get him mixed up in all kinds of social life. You 
couldn’t accept those invitations and get any work 
done.” 

E. Martin Hennings of Taos does an increasing 
amount of business in his own studio, rather than 
through dealers. He says, “Going out and educat- 
ing the public can be discouraging. If you have an 
exhibition of your work in some city there’ll be a 
reception and a lot of attention at first, and then 
you hang around the gallery a couple of weeks and 
make maybe a couple of sales. But if people come 
to your studio they’re half-sold already. If they 
have met you, the picture they buy eventually 
becomes more meaningful because they know the 
artist.” 


The Texas Market for New Mexico Art 

Since most New Mexico artists have no national 
gallery connections, they must make their livings 
in the southwest. They do so by selling both to 
New Mexicans and to visitors from other states, 
notably to Texans and Oklahomans. (At least one 
artist, Sam Smith, has built up a personal follow- 
ing which makes it possible for him to sell suc- 
cessfully within the seemingly limited confines of 
the Albuquerque market alone.) 

The Texas market for New Mexico art is, in- 
deed, probably the basic reason why New Mexico 
has gained such prominence as an art center. Bor- 
dering New Mexico for 500 miles on the east and 
south, Texas is accessible, wealthy, and hot in sum- 
mer when the centers of art activity in New 
Mexico are cool and inviting. Certainly New Mex- 
ico artists are loud in their praise of Texas as a 
source of art buyers. Says Fremont Ellis of Santa 
Fe: “People poke fun at Texas ignorance but 
Texans who have money also have paintings on 
their walls, which you can’t always say about 
other parts of the country. Sometimes they’re not 
any good as paintings, but they’ve got them.” 

Ernest Blumenschein of Taos and Albuquerque: 
“Texans come to Santa Fe in the summer when 
it’s cool, and that’s when we sell most of our art. 
Texans have taken more interest in Santa Fe and 
Taos than New Mexicans have. They’ve written 
more about it and know more about it. I believe 
Texas is on its way to becoming one of the most 
civilized parts of the United States. The people 
there are anxious to learn and want to improve 
themselves.” 

The Betty McLean Gallery, of Dallas, handles 
the work of Tom Benrimo, an abstract painter of 
Taos, and reports: “Last year we gave Mr. Ben- 
rimo a one-man show which was extremely suc- 
cessful saleswise. He was acclaimed in Texas as 
one of our foremost contemporary painters, and 
his work was bought by collectors who had never 
before collected abstract work.” 

Will Shuster, of Santa Fe: ‘Texas is developing 
art sales among both modern and realist painters. 
Most New Mexico art is sold to out of staters, 
either to tourists who come through, or to people 
who see our art on display elsewhere. In particu- 
lar, Texas is the outlet for our work.” 

These comments suggest that Texas cannot be 
dismissed as a dumping ground for second-rate 
painters. Texans, in common with wealthy people 
everywhere, do buy a lot of art which would be 
considered junk by New York standards, and they 
sometimes pay fabulous prices for it. But Texas 
and the rest of the southwest also contain a grow- 
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ing number of art lovers who want and can recog- 
nize good art. A few New Mexico artists such as 
Peter Hurd sell primarily to this segment of the 
southwestern market, but could almost certainly 
establish themselves on the national market any 
time they chose. 


Selling Approaches 

When buyers do not come to New Mexico in 
sufficient numbers, quite a few New Mexico artists 
are willing to meet them on their home grounds. 
Each winter these artists load their unsold paint- 
ings into cars and station wagons and make the 
rounds of southwestern cities. They show their 
work to individual buyers and wangle local exhibi- 
tions, often by renting the space themselves. Most 
artists consider selling trips a chore, and several 
who are now comfortably established mentioned 
that they are glad they no longer have to go out 
on the road. 

Artists who dispense with dealers occasionally 
have the problem of displaying a work to a pro- 
spective buyer who lives too far away to talk to in 
person. “When I ship a painting on approval,” 
says Peter Hurd, “it’s at the customer’s expense, 
going and coming, unless he buys it, in which case 
I absorb the one-way shipping charges.” Some- 
times to avoid the trouble of shipping, Hurd will 
take a painting into Roswell and have kodachrome 
slides made of it, which he sends to the prospective 
buyer. 

Some New Mexico artists deliberately adopt an 
unbusinesslike approach, and they seem to make 
out well enough. Gisella Loeffler of Taos, who spe- 
cializes in paintings of children, recently negoti- 
ated with a California manufacturer who wanted 
her to design a complete service of china. When 
asked her price for the job, she replied, ‘““Why 
don’t you wait and see if it sells, and then pay 
me what it’s worth.” This fairly novel attitude 
pleased the manufacturer. He gave her the job 
and paid a satisfactory fee. 

But the opposite extreme has also come about as 
the logical result of artists doing their own selling. 
In Taos perhaps five galleries are now devoted 
mainly to showing and selling the output of one 
painter each, with the gallery usually being run 
by the artist himself. One such artist, who inci- 
dentally has considerable business experience in 
other fields, says: “I figure selling art is a lot like 
selling any other merchandise—it must be well 
displayed in a place with a lot of pedestrian traffic. 
But art is a luxury and people can and do get along 
without it, so it takes real selling. When I first 
came here I exhibited in other galleries. They did 


a good volume of business, but it was split up 
among too many artists. I decided I had to have 
my own place and I finally built it.” 

This commercial note of extending the studio 
to Main Street is in considerable contrast to the 
romantic, if not impractical, attitude of most art- 
ists to business. 

The artists who have their own sales galleries 
paint New Mexico subjects which have great ap- 
peal among tourists. They must do so, in order to 
maintain the volume of sales to justify a one-man 
gallery. With so much attention devoted to sales 
these artists are essentially conducting a business 
for profit. Few if any of them have the sort of 
recognition that counts most among other artists, 
but that is not the point at present. They are con- 
spicuously successful salesmen of art. And if art- 
ists have a common complaint against galleries, 
it is that the galleries do not go in for enough 
salesmanship. 


Prices of Art 

Art dealers for their part sometimes complain 
that artists set their prices too high. Certainly 
there is widespread difference of opinion, and even 
confusion, among artists and buyers alike as to 
what paintings and other works of art should cost. 
A few New Mexico artists regularly command 
from $1,000 to $3,500 a canvas, and some sales 
may go as high as $5,000 for a single painting. 
Most paintings put on the market by competent 
artists in the State, however, are sold in the price 
range between $100 and $500. Few are offered for 
less than $50. Except in the lowest ranges, even 
these prices tend to keep the luxury label on art. 

Unknown artists struggling for recognition are 
perhaps most likely to overprice their work, in an 
attempt to put themselves on a par with better- 
known artists. They often have to haggle the price 
down with prospective buyers in order to make a 
sale, although this can be true also with well- 
known artists. 

The more that artists go in for bargaining and 
price cutting, the more tendency to overprice art 
in the first place. Businessmen who buy art are 
quick to catch on to bargaining possibilities and 
do their bit to drive asking prices up and selling 
prices down. Some artists, of course, do not bar- 
gain. They sell their works at their set prices, and 
take care not to inflate the prices in advance. 

When art is priced at one level, but often sells 
unofficially at a lower level, the result is to create 
a false idea of the expensiveness of art, and to 
maintain the sometimes mistaken impression that 


@ art is a luxury available only to the few. 
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On the other hand, artists who claim that art 
is often underpriced can find fairly good grounds 
for their argument. The story is told of a large 
but not particularly distinguished canvas shown 
in a New Mexico exhibition which carried a price 
tag of $10,000, by far the highest price in the 
exhibition. A visitor brought her friends around 
to this painting. ‘““Here’s the best picture in the 
show,” she told them, “It’s got the highest price.” 

A Taos artist elaborates on this problem: “A 
rich oil man may come in here to buy paintings, 
and he sees one at $150. He isn’t interested, he 
thinks an artist with prices like that must be a 
poor artist. He goes next door and sees a painting 
for $3,000, and they take him for the full price, 
although any artist could tell you it’s an inferior 
painting. Some of these buyers respect money if 
they don’t particularly respect art.” 

Clearly, as long as artists must deal with people 
who equate price with artistic merit there will be 
strong incentive for overpricing. 

A few artists have independent incomes, occa- 
sionally enough to live on, more often only a 
modest supplement to what they earn. This sort 
of independence can have various effects on the 
prices of the artist’s work. It can permit an artist 
to set what he thinks is a fair price, and to hold 
firmly thereafter with no haggling. He can afford 
to wait, and the fact that he does so is perhaps 
his protest against the occasional well-to-do buyer 
who suspects that most artists are hard up for 
cash, and uses his suspicions to beat down the 
price. 

Another artist with independent means may 
find that he can thereby afford to price his work 
for less and so place it in the hands of a larger 
public. 

Some artists are reluctant to bargain for fear 
their buyers will learn they have sold roughly com- 
parable paintings at different prices. A few artists, 
however, have seized on exactly this situation 
to set their prices on the principle of ability 
to pay. They argue that artists are closer in spirit 
to medical men, who regularly set fees by ability 
to pay, than they are to tradesmen dealing over 
the counter in standardized commodities at set 
prices. 

Lloyd Goff of Albuquerque has priced his paint- 
ings on this principle for a number of years, and 
considers it a sensible solution to the artist’s pric- 
ing problem. “People often tell me they can’t af- 
ford my paintings,” he says, “but when they find 
I'll adjust my prices to their income it takes art 
out of the luxury class for them. It’s to my ad- 
vantage to have as many people as possible own 


my paintings. And reasonable prices could benefit 
all artists, because art will never become really 
popular until great numbers of people know they 
can afford to buy it.” 

The price of paintings can also be affected 
slightly by discounts which some artists grant on 
sales of two or more paintings. They consider 
the discount worth the time they save in not hav- 
ing to make single sales. 

Once an artist has established a satisfactory 
general price level for his work, he is likely to 
grade his prices further by size—lower prices for 
smaller canvases, higher prices for larger ones. 
“The public expects it,” says one artist, “and so 
we do it, even though a smaller picture sometimes 
takes a lot more work than a large one.” Another 
says, “I automatically think a larger painting is 
worth more than a smaller one, although I try to 
judge my own work, and if I think a small paint- 
ing is a superior job I’ll ask more for it.” 

Artists sometimes deliberately vary the size of 
their paintings to match the variable purchasing 
power of a wide range of buyers. “Some people 
can’t pay $500, but $250 would reach them, so I 
paint some smaller ones at $250,” one Taos artist 
states. 


Art on Credit 


Virtually every New Mexico artist sells part of 
his work on the installment plan. Buying art on 
time involves little of the usual machinery of con- 
sumer credit, partly because art buyers are mostly 
excellent credit risks. A middle-income art buyer 
who may have paid, say, $32 or $33 in interest to 
finance a $275 washing machine on credit, will en- 
joy a purely bargain-hunter’s pleasure in addition 
to his other satisfactions when he buys a $275 
painting on time, with no interest charges. He is 
not likely to be asked to sign a contract, furnish 
co-signers, or establish a credit rating. (“How- 
ever,” says one artist, “you understand, I’m usu- 
ally not dealing with complete strangers.”’) 

The gallery or artist he buys from will talk tur- 
key in reaching a price for the painting, setting 
the downpayment, and figuring out what the buyer 
can pay monthly. At this point the negotiations 
may trail off into an informal agreement to pay 
so much, “And pay the rest when you can afford 

Galleries keep a flexible credit approach to buy- 
ers. Mrs. Jane Hiatt, director of La Fonda Gal- 
lery which represents 18 Taos artists, has some 
$2,000 out on partial payments now, and none 
of her time-buyers has missed a payment. She 
reports that one of La Fonda’s artists sold a paint- 
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ing (from his studio) for $3,500. The buyer paid 
$1,000 down, agreed to pay $1,000 more on a spe- 
cific date a few months later, and the final $1,500 
was to be paid at the purchaser’s convenience. 
This price was, of course, exceptional. A more 
typical transaction of La Fonda Gallery was a 
$350 painting which sold for $50 down and $20 
per month. Time buyers at La Fonda, as elsewhere, 
usually take their paintings home with them as 
soon as they have made a downpayment. 

Charles Reynolds of the Reynolds Gallery in 
Taos estimates that 18 to 20 per cent of his total 
sales in 1953 have been on a time basis, a per- 
centage greater than that for 1952. This agrees 
with the experience of other artists and galleries, 
who estimate that one-fifth to one-fourth of all 
paintings sold in the State are bought on time. 

Artists like time payments because, questions 
of pricing aside, they permit art lovers of modest 
means to own pictures. Reynolds, for example, re- 
ports that his time buyers are mostly salaried 
people with incomes of $3,000 to $6,000 a year. 
Schoolteachers, librarians, and students are typi- 
cal buyers of art on time, but business and pro- 
fessional men with appetites for expensive art 
may also buy on time, as the $3,500 transaction 
described above shows. 

Only a few artists found fault with time pay- 
ments. “Everyone would rather get cash,” said 
one. “With time payments you never feel you’ve 
made as much on the deal.” And another, an ab- 
stract painter, remarked that his time-buyers did 
not always make payments. 

The federal government sometimes pays for art 
in installments. Theodore Van Soelen of Santa Fe, 
for instance, was commissioned to paint the por- 
trait of a federal judge. He received one-third of 
his fee down, one-third when the portrait was 
half-done, and the remainder when it was com- 
pleted. Van Soelen and other artists report that 
large corporations often pay for art works they 
commission on a similar staggered-payment basis. 
This amounts to keeping the artist on salary while 
he is doing the job, and is a different matter from 
stretching payments over a period of time for an 
individual buyer who otherwise could not afford 
the work. 


The Market for Modern Art 


As Artists Equity Association points out, far 
more paintings are produced than can possibly be 
sold. A few fortunate artists do sell everything 
they produce at a good price, while many other 
painters, considered competent artists by their 
colleagues, have great difficulty in disposing of 


any of their work, even at give-away prices. In 
virtually every other profession, lack of financial 
success is usually a fair index of inability. Not so 
in art, where posterity will pass the final judg- 
ment. As every artist knows, during his lifetime 
Van Gogh traded paintings for meals, paintings 
which are worth fortunes apiece today. 


This extreme variability in the market for art is 
reflected in part in the two great divisions in the 
art world, modern (or abstract) art, and realistic 
art. On the national market, and internationally, 
more attention is paid to modern artists, and the 
best known modern painters are undoubtedly the 
most affluent of all artists. Quite a few modern 
artists live and work in New Mexico and the 
southwest, but as Howard Schleeter says, “ab- 
stract paintings by New Mexico artists sometimes 
sell to people from other parts of the country, but 
hardly ever to people who live here.” 

John Skolle, an abstract painter of Santa Fe, 
explains why modern artists in New Mexico de- 
pend more heavily on dealers: “Only a small group 
of the people here who enjoy art are interested in 
buying abstract paintings. So modern artists have 
to rely on a gallery to bring their work to the 
attention of the particular minority which goes 
to the gallery to find the type of art they care 
for.” 

In Taos a group of ten modern artists are as- 
sociated co-operatively in the Ruins Gallery, di- 
rected by Alfred Rogoway, one of their number. 
Rogoway estimates that the Ruins, open only in 
summer, sold about $2,000 worth of paintings this 
year, (compared with perhaps $15,000 to $20,000 
sold in some of the more conservative Taos gal- 
leries). Even so, this was a gain from the previous 
year, and Rogoway considers it evidence of a 
gradually increasing interest in modern art in 
New Mexico. 


Some artists refuse to be drawn into the contro- 
versy between abstract and conservative schools 
of art. They insist the real problem is deeper. 
Curiously enough, it turns out to be in part a 
business problem—the question, raised earlier, 
whether artists cater to a market or paint literally 
for art’s sake. In seeking to make this distinction 
one artist offered a comment: “‘A serious artist is 
interested in selling because one function of an 
artist is to have his work known and shown. If 
he found oil in his front yard he would keep right 
on painting. If the other sort struck it rich he 
would throw away his paints and go off to spend 
the money.” 
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Speculation in Art 

Living artists must compete not only with one 
another but also with the famous artists of bygone 
centuries whose paintings by now have recognized 
monetary and historical values. An art buyer can 
be fairly certain that his investment in Old Mas- 
ters is safe, but most contemporary artists enjoy 
no such time-tested market ratings. Some art buy- 
ers like this element of risk, and the art market 
abounds in stories which encourage the gambling’. 
instinct. For an extreme example, certain Picasso 
drawings reportedly sold during the Depression 
for around $12 each; today the same drawings 
fetch a hundred times as much. 

The best opportunities for speculation in art lie 
with unknown painters who show promise of com- 
ing into vogue as they mature. Far from resenting 
such speculation, most artists feel it doesn’t go 
far enough. Howard Schleeter of Albuquerque 
says, “A lot of businessmen would like to buy 
good art cheaply. How can they do it? By buying 
the output of an unknown painter, on speculation. 
Yet the supposedly adventurous American busi- 
nessman is very reluctant to take a risk like that.” 

While the big killings in art speculation are 
usually made through investing in “unknowns,” 
the work of established painters can gain enough 
in value to furnish some excitement to buyers. 
Mrs. Hiatt of La Fonda Gallery in Taos tells of 
a woman who recently bought a $200 painting by 
Ernest Blumenschein for $10 down. Before she 
finished paying it off, all of Blumenschein’s paint- 
ings advanced in price from $50 to $500 per can- 
vas. The buyer ended up with a purchase worth 
25 per cent more than she had paid. If things 
like that happened more often, professional artists 
would have few financial worries. 


Incomes of Artists 

Probably $1,500 a year is close to the minimum 
income on which a New Mexico artist would care 
to stick to his art, and as every reader knows, this 
means drastic shortcuts and privations in the 
household budget. Indications, somewhat short of 
absolute evidence, are that several serious full- 
time artists get by on about that amount, includ- 
ing a few with families to support. Even this 
income may not be entirely from art—government 
checks and small sums from inherited property 
help in a few instances. 

Artists whose living is crowded so close to bare 
necessities keep a weather eye out for wage and 
salary work, just in case. “The best paying job for 
an artist is as a waitress or bartender,” says 
Dorothy Brett of Taos, who has observed the 


economic struggles of her fellow artists for a num- 
ber of years. “Young artists can make more that 
way than they possibly could from art, and when 
they get enough money ahead they can take time 
off and paint.” 

At the other end of the scale Peter Hurd of 
San Patricio enjoys one of the larger incomes from 
art in the State—in 1953 he expected to make be- 
tween $20,000 and $25,000 from the sale of his 
paintings. In 1952 his income was supplemented, 
as he says, by “about six dollars from a few shares 
of stock.” 

One almost universal source of subsidiary in- 
come among artists is barter. Artists trade pic- 
tures for the widest imaginable variety of goods 
and services—for medical care, as down payments 
on cars, in lieu of rent and groceries—and most 
of them are enthusiastic about the practice. No 
estimates are possible on the cash value of these 
swaps, but they appear to represent an essential 
margin in the living of many artists. 

Most artists, aware that their incomes suffer by 
comparison with other professions, are unwilling 
to divulge the specific details of their livelihood. 
Indirect evidence, again, suggests that the $3,000 
to $6,000 income range would include most of the 
professional artists in New Mexico, with a hand- 
ful making considerably more than that. 


Specialties in Art 

As we have pointed out earlier, the sale of paint- 
ings provides the income of only a very few New 
Mexico artists. Most artists round out their in- 
comes by interior decorating, illustrating books, 
teaching, window decorating, and the like. Im- 
mediately after the war the teaching of art 
through hastily-founded GI schools furnished a 
welcome source of income to a number of New 
Mexico artists. As veterans’ educational benefits 
lapsed these schools folded unceremoniously. To- 
day many artists take pupils, but nearly all of the 
formally organized private art schools in the State 
have disappeared. 

A few artists have become specialists through 
their interest in particular types of subject mat- 
ter, or through their mastery of particular tech- 
niques of painting. Thus Randall Davey of Santa 
Fe is known for his paintings of horse track and 
racing scenes, and he is often commissioned by 
racing enthusiasts to paint such pictures. Howard 
Cook of Taos, and Peter Hurd are both noted 
mural painters, and large corporations and other 
institutions have called on each of them to execute 
major mural paintings. (Cook reports, for exam- 
ple, that a single mural can take 18 months to 3 
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years of steady work.) A number of artists have 
become known as portraitists, and find that a good 
part of their income comes from such commissions. 

Gisella Loeffler, who designed the china service 
mentioned earlier, specializes in scenes of child- 
hood, a circumstance which has led to commissions 
for her to decorate nurseries, kitchens, and even 
children’s operating rooms. The artists who paint 
New Mexico subjects in the most popular manner 
are specialists too, often termed “The Yellow 
Aspen School,” or, by less sympathetic souls, “The 
Aspirin Painters.” 

These specialties are of interest again in con- 
nection with the question raised at the beginning 
of this article—whether the artist can afford to 
function without regard to the demands of the 
market. It seems notable that the artists who get 
commissions—specific orders for paintings—are 
usually the artists with the best independent repu- 
tations in the art world. Most of them are willing 
to take reasonable pains to please their customers, 
but the question of accepting the demands of non- 
artists rises only rarely. The customer tells the art- 
ist what he wants in the way of space to be filled, 
and usually although not always, indicates the gen- 
eral subject matter he wants. The execution is up 
to the artist, an arrangement which few artists 
consider an infringement on their integrity. 

Historically, indeed, the greatest artists of all 
time have worked under severe restrictions of sub- 
ject matter. Miriam Beard, in her History of the 
Business Man, relates the difficulties encountered 
by Reubens in executing a canvas commissioned 
by one of the Medici—a scene involving, at the 
time, dangerous political overtones. Miss Beard 
remarks: “In those days artists were artists. In- 
stead of grumbling about the difficulties of truck- 
ling to bankers, Reubens, gathering up his brushes, 
exclaimed, ‘No topic has ever got the better of 
me!’ and set to work.” 


Taxes and the Market for Art 

Some artists complain that high taxes are dry- 
ing up the sources of patronage of art, while others 
with perhaps a more positive market sense point 
out that businessmen often feel that if they can 
deduct the cost of paintings they can afford to 
buy them. And in some circumstances the cost of 
paintings (up to 20 per cent of gross income) is 
deductible on income tax returns. For example, an 
art patron may buy a painting and donate it to a 
museum. The museum then is usually glad to lend 
the painting to the donor during his lifetime. The 
painting is still a gift, deductible as such. 

Paintings used as advertising likewise are a 
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deductible expense. If their only use is advertising, 
the entire expense can usually be deducted. If they 
are kept as works of art after being used as ad- 
vertising, then a partial deduction is still possible. 

Doctors and lawyers often buy paintings to 
hang on the walls of their waiting rooms and 
offices. If these are fairly inexpensive the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue permits them to be charged 
off as office furniture. If they cost more, that is if 
they are “real works of art,” the situation is more 
difficult. A work of art does not necessarily de- 
preciate in value, as a piece of ordinary furniture 
will. If anything, it may become more valuable 
with the passage of time. So a more costly paint- 
ing is likely to be treated by income tax officials 
as a purchase of personal property, not deductible 
on tax returns. This does nothing, as artists fre- 
quently point out, to advance the popularity or art. 


Taxes and Careers in Art 


Some artists feel that since they serve a long ap- 
prenticeship which limits the years in which they 
can earn income, they should be allowed to spread 
incomes from the period of their peak production 
over the years of unremunerative training. One 
artist remarks that he can paint only a definitely 
limited number of pictures in his lifetime, “Just as 
an oil well can produce only so much oil. But the 
oil man gets a 27 per cent depletion allowance, 
while I don’t get a thing.” 

Artists may also make expensive trips to gather 
material which appears as finished paintings sev- 
eral years later. Yet they are not allowed to spread 
the income from the paintings over the years spent 
doing the preliminary work. As one sympathetic 
tax official remarked, “Artists need a lobby.” 
(They have one—Artists Equity Association— 
which works hard in their behalf.) 


Why Artists Come to New Mexico 

Most New Mexico artists have come from some- 
where else, primarily from cities in the east or 
from Europe. They have been attracted by cheap 
and simple living, by New Mexico’s hospitable atti- 
tude toward artists, and perhaps to a lesser extent 
by the landscapes and open climate of the 
southwest. 

Some New Mexicans may question whether it 
is possible to live cheaply in this State. Artists 
do it, when they have to, by living in smaller com- 
munities, buying or renting old houses, and doing 
without telephones and irrigated lawns and other 
costly extras. Thanks to its still-undeveloped 
areas, New Mexico offers more than usual op- 


@ portunities thus to cut corners and live cheaply, 
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and in addition it offers artists a by now tradi- 
tional hospitality. “I came here,” one artist says 
of Santa Fe, “because I can tell people I’m a 
painter and they understand what I’m doing with- 
out my having to go into a lot of explanations 
about it.” 

Several artists insisted that they could make 
more money if they lived elsewhere. “‘I could make 
a lot more in Los Angeles,” was Gisella Loeffler’s 
comment, “but I wouldn’t be any further ahead. 
Life is more complicated and expensive there, and 
there’s no leisure time. I’d be miserable if I had 
to keep up with spenders.” 

A Santa Fe artist remarked, “I make less here, 
but life is more satisfying. Eastern artists my age 
look a lot older than I do. They feel that every- 
thing they paint has to be a potential prizewinner 
in a big exhibition, and they miss the satisfaction 
of painting for fun.” 

Repeatedly, artists stated that attitudes in 
Santa Fe and Taos—the social climate, so to speak, 
was closer to the European than the American 
approach to art: “In Europe a Professor of Art 
is an important man; as important as the presi- 
dent of a corporation is here,” and “In this coun- 
try we put physicians at the top of the social 
ladder, but in Europe the artist rates highest. 
Taos comes closest to that feeling here, and it’s 
no accident that many Europeans know about 
Taos as an art center.” 


What Artists Do for New Mexico 

Local businessmen know, and proudly relate, 
that artists are a great cultural asset to New 
Mexico. No one knows this better than the artists 
themselves. Ernest L. Blumenschein, one of the 
first artists to settle in Taos (in 1898), puts the 
case for the influence of artists: “They took the 
mountains and canyons and the Indian dances 
of New Mexico for their subject matter. For thirty 
years the Taos school of art sent out yearly exhi- 
bitions of paintings which had tremendous success 
out of the State. People like John D. Rockefeller, 
Leopold Stowkowski, and D. H. Lawrence came 
to New Mexico, not because it was an art center, 
but because the art from New Mexico proved it 
was a place worth seeing. Now so many famous 
people come here that we can’t keep track of 
them.” 

Likewise, great numbers of people came who 
were not famous but had the money to spend on 
vacations in New Mexico. Certainly New Mexico 
would have become a tourist center without the 
artists, but no one can doubt the artists have 
helped tremendously. 
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to drilling sites, constructing slush pits, and mov- 
ing dirt. 


Clovis Air Force Base projects are the only ac- 
tivity in the Clovis-Portales area, with 58 em- 
ployees on such projects. Homebuilding was the 
mainstay in this area, but many construction 
workers are planning to move out. 


Tucumcari, Santa Rosa, Clayton, Raton, and Las 
Vegas are all located in the part of the State which 
has been hardest hit by falling cattle prices and 
drought. This slump in the basic economy of the 
region is reflected in the status of construction— 
virtually everything is shut down. Most other 
areas at least have some construction prospects in 
the future, but prospects here are virtually nil. 
Drastic cuts in coal production in Colfax county 
have not improved the situation. 


At Alamogordo enough construction is still be- 
ing generated by Holloman Air Force Base to keep 
the area active. A few private housing projects 
are building, including a 30-unit project in Alamo- 
gordo. The superintendent of this project was get- 
‘ting ready to finish up, and did not expect to start 
any more houses there. The Wherry Housing proj- 
ect on the air base is still under way. Many of 
the workers on the private project are from Albu- 
querque, particularly plasterers, plumbers, lath- 
ers, carpenters. A large portion of the workers on 
the Wherry project came from Dallas and E] Paso. 

In Las Cruces the long-continuing demand for 
new homes for White Sands workers has slacked 
off and home building is consequently down. The 
housing slump here is in part seasonal, but the 
downturn started earlier this year, and spread 
faster than has been usual in recent years. Con- 
struction continues at White Sands by contractors 
from Albuquerque and E] Paso, who have brought 
in many of their own workers. Also the new power 
plant under construction at Anthony is furnishing 
a lot of work for Las Cruces and E] Paso residents, 
particularly in the unskilled categories. 


In the Rio Grande Valley above Santa Fe, and 
generally in north central New Mexico except for 
Los Alamos, virtually no construction is underway 
at present. A bank and a school are going up in 
Santa Fe, but project homebuilding there is on a 
greatly diminished scale. At Los Alamos major 
construction jobs have been attracting active bid- 
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ding by big firms. On the basic bids submitted re- 
cently for a general laboratory and administration 
building, a Houston firm, Farnsworth and Cham- 
bers, was apparently low by a narrow margin. Ac- 
cording to the Atomic Energy Commission, the six 
bids submitted for the job ran as follows: 


Farnsworth and Chambers $4,575,246 
Robert McKee 4,578,234 
Utah Construction Company 4,665,058 
R. P. Farnsworth and Company 4,810,414 
Blount Brothers 4,833,993 
Sumner Sellit Company 4,936,088 
Government Estimate 5,221,665 


An alternate window design adopted gave Farns- 
worth and Chambers an additional $2,800 advan- 
tage. If either of two other alternates had been 
adopted McKee would have been low bidder. The 
fact that all bids submitted fell below the govern- 
ment estimate for the job suggests that the con- 
tractors want work, and are figuring their bids 
more closely to get it. 


Farmington and Aztec are still tightly-packed 
boom towns, with over 200 new homes planned in 
the area and waiting only for the weather to open 
up for the projects to get under way. El Paso 
Natural Gas Company’s Blanco and Fruitland 
natural gasoline plants were completed some time 
ago, and no big jobs are under way at present in 
the area. However, residents there are aware that 
a move to export New Mexico gas to the Pacific 
Northwest could start large scale construction 
rolling again. Meanwhile business is active enough. 
This is the only part of New Mexico where patrons 
must still wait for meals in restaurants and where 
motels hang out “No Vacancy” signs by 1 p.m. 


Gallup is in the grip of a seasonal construction 
slump, but as in many other parts of the State the 
slump is worse than usual. Labor is plentiful. 
Building is limited to one church and four or five 
homes at present. 


Summary of Statewide conditions: 


1. Both project and small-contractor homebuild- 
ing is off in most localities, with the small contrac- 
tor hit hardest. When the construction boom got 
underway in 1946 many a carpenter took out a 
contractor’s license and went into business for 
himself. These small-scale contractors, building 
often only one house at a time with a handful of 
employees, have accounted altogether for a huge 
share of the thousands of new homes which have 
been built in New Mexico in the last eight years. 


Continued on Page 20 
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BUSINESS ACTIVITY IN NEW MEXICO 


Per Cent Change 
Indicated Month 


Per Cent Change 
Indicated 


Index Compared With Index Compared With 
Same Same 
Month Month 
Preceding Last Preceding Last 
Month Year Month Year 
NOVEMBER DATA (1947-49 Mo. Av.=100) Wage Employment ............ - 3969 — 0.6 + 0.2 
Manufacturing ” 166.2 — 19 — 48 
Index of Business Activity ...... — 46 — 4.1 125.0 — 2.0 — 6.5 
Apparel ” 167.4 + 25.7 na + 2.0 — 19 
Automotive .................. 134.5 — 5.39 na Services & Miscellaneous ..... 195.9 
nee by = 148.5 — 07 + 19 
Other Retail Stores .......... "153.8 + 0.4 na *Building Permits ............... si 87.7r — 60.7r — 85.2r 
*Amusement Sales .............. "143.5 + 82 na *Petroleum Production .......... " 156.5 — 8.1 + 14.5 
181.8 — 121 na *Eilectric Power Production ..... 158.8 — 42 + 81 
*Construction Sales ............. “ 208.1 + 18.4 na *Metallics Production—Total ..... ‘ 64.8 + 15.8 — 37.8 
*Wholesale Sales ................ “ 126.5 — 04 na Mine Production—Copper ....... ”" 110.5 + 19.9 + 15 
*Public Utility Sales ............ ” 198.3 — %% na Mine Production—Lead ......... . 26.0 — 35.7 — 77.1 
*Manufacturers Sales ........... " 264.8 + 144 na Mine Production—Zine ......... ” 0.3 0.0 — 99.9 
*Life Insurance Sales ............ " 294.4 + 89.7 + 40.0 Mine Production—Coal ......... - 368 — 85.4 — 68.8 
176.8 — 338 + 5.4r  ‘*Mine Production—Potash ....... 190.2 15 + 47 
Demand Deposits ...............  145.6r + 0.8r + 0.7r ge 3.0 
Ha + 1.2 + 15.7 
Posta] Receipts ................ “188.4 — 3.5 + 30.1 
DECEMBER DATA (1947-49 Mo. Av.=100) 
Bank Debits ................ “ac + 85 + 12 
Bank Loans and Discounts ..... ” 166.7 + 19.3 -— 11 
Demand Deposits ...............- ” 147.9 + 1.6 + 0.2 
Building Permits ............... ”" 240.8 +174.0 — 10.5 
349.9 + 85.7 + 13.9 
All Farm Prices ................ - 86.2 — 19 — 12.3 
Livestock Prices ............. 83.9 — 165 — 12.6 
JANUARY DATA 
Retail Food Prices in Albuquerque 
108.2 + 0.5 — 0.6 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY BY DISTRICTS 
District 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
December 1953 compared with November 1953 
— 2.9 + 6.8 — 15.3 + 69 — 2.0 — 46 + 59 + 6.8 0.0 
Loans and Discounts ................ + 1.6 +58.1 — 23.9 + 81.8 +64.8 — 38.0 + 26.1 +26.2 + 49 
Demand Deposits ................... + 1.3 + 44 — 24 — 05 — 0.8 + 17.6 + 2.5 + 1.7 + 14 
+ 1.2 — 0.7 + 1.5 — 0.8 — 0.7 0.0 — 08 + 1.6 + 16 
+89.7 +23.1 +110.4 +103.0 +80.3 +182.4 +100.2 +76.4 +103.8 
December 1953 compared with December 1952 
+33.7 + 7.5 — 13.1 + 6.2 —24.9 — 9.5 — 16.8 + 2.9 — 5.6 
Loans and Discounts ................ + 19 +19.1 — 9.4 — 29 — 4.2 — 22.1 — 26.2 — 3.0 + 16.5 
— 0.3 + 7.5 — 4.4 14 + 16 — 98 — 27 + 0.9 + 1.5 
+12.4 +10.0 + 20.4 + 11.8 +15.4 + 16.5 — 387 +35.5 + 16.7 
+80.7 +11.5 + 7.9 + 15.0 + 5.8 + 18.5 + 3.4 +18.9 + 9.8 


Source of data: 
Petroleum Production, and Potash Production: 
.M. ° 


Life Insurance Sales (New Ordinary): Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association 


Wage (all categories): N. M. Employment Security Com- 
™ z0n 


Metallics Production: U. S. Bureau of Mines 
Coal Production: N. M. State Mine Inspector 
Farm Prices: U.S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


Bank data (all series), Postal Receipts, Building Permits, Composite 
om — Retail Food Prices in Albuquerque: Bureau of Business 
esearc’ 


* Included in composite Index of Business Activity. 


@ Electric Power Production: Federal Power Commission 
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RECENT BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
Continued from Page 18 


Now the inevitable has happened. The housing 
market over most of the State, although not satu- 
rated, is comfortably full up, and opportunities for 
the small contractor are disappearing fast. 


2. Heavy construction is at a high level and big 
contractors are optimistic. Construction unem- 
ployment has been eased by continued activity in 
heavy building. Three power plants (Albuquerque, 
Algodones, Anthony) are employing about 600 
men. Two gasoline plants are under way in Lea 
county, and two potash plants in Eddy county. 
Bridges are under construction at La Bajada, 
Logan, Roswell, Belen, and on the road between 
Raton and Las Vegas. The Roswell and Belen proj- 
ects are suspension bridges for the new El Paso 
Natural pipeline. 

The heavy construction field is dominated by 
large concerns employing dozens and even hun- 
dreds of men. Among their employees are many of 
the former small scale homebuilders who have put 
their contractor’s license on the shelf, temporarily 
at least, and are back at wage work, typically at 
their old trade as carpenter. 

Many of the big construction jobs in the State 
are highly specialized and call for skills not always 
possessed by our resident labor force. Pipefitters, 
boilermakers, and ironworkers in particular are 
frequently imported from other states. This has 
its effect on business near construction sites, since 
local workers spend all their wages locally while 


out-of-state workers spend only the bare minimum 
here. 

In this connection it is worth noting that out-of- 
state contractors are frequently underbidding 
New Mexico contractors. Some as far away as 
Michigan are bidding on even small jobs such as 
commercial buildings and schools. On larger jobs 
the majority of bidders are often from out of state. 
The low bidder on the Los Alamos job mentioned 
above was from Texas. On the other important 
projects the situation is like this: 

The two gasoline 
plants: 
The two pipeline 
bridges: 
Simms Building, 
Albuquerque: 
Two potash refineries: 
Albuquerque power 
plant: Stearns-Rogers 
Anthony power plant: Stone and Webster, St. Louis. 
Algodones power plant: Oklahoma City, Dallas, 
and St. Louis firms 
Logan highway bridge: Monaghan and Smith, 
Arizona 

3. Federal construction projects are the main- 
stay of construction in several communities, no- 
tably Roswell, Las Cruces, Alamogordo, and Los 
Alamos. Some projects are still in the planning 
stage, and will be extremely welcome when they 
materialize. 


4. State Highway jobs will be plentiful in 1954. 
One of the largest projects scheduled for this year 
will be a 13 mile stretch of double lane highway 
on US 85 from the top of La Bajada hill into Santa 
Fe.—PMS, VTX 


Fluor Corp., Los Angeles 
Vinson Corp., Phoenix 


Stearns-Rogers, Denver 
Stearns-Rogers 
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